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America’s electric power program 
surges ahead on rails of steel 


Another example of how railroad progress goes hand in hand with U.S. progress 


The growing demand for electricity — electric power for homes, 
industry, national defense — requires vast new power projects in 
every section of the country. 
‘And essential to the building of these tremendous installations 
are America’s progressive railroads. They haul everything from 
heavy construction materials, huge generators and_ transformers 
to the most delicate wiring, switches and tubes. They move mil- 
lions of tons of coal to generating stations. No other form of trans- 
portation can carry such massive amounts of material with the 
efficiency and economy of the railroads. 
In fact, the are absolutely essential to our economic eff 
removal equipment keeps the railroads going strong 
growth and national defense. The country couldn’t do without when other forms of transportation are slowed to a halt. 
them. That’s why the railroads should be allowed equality of 


treatment and opportunity with their competitors. 


AMERICA MOVES AHEAD WITH THE RAILROADS 


Association of American Railroads, Washington, D. C. 
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Editorial 


GOLD IN THE EDITORIAL HILLS 


@ The men and women who contribute articles, 
book reviews, letters to the editors, illustrations, and 
ideas to the PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL de- 
serve a great deal of credit from the readers. The con- 
tributors spend much time and effort in researching 
for material and then in preparing it. Practically all 
the editorial content comes to the editor with no ex- 
pectation of payment. 

Gold abounds in these editorial hills for those who 
dig for it a little. To touch on some of these prospect- 
ing opportunities we will select just a few rich veins 
in the current issue of the JOURNAL. 

Lt. Colonel Hal D. Steward gives us a stirring ac- 
count of the public relations practiced by the United 
States in the Lebanon episode. His story makes this 
American operation in the Middle East sound as 
though it could have happened last week instead of 
late last summer. 

It feels heart-warming to learn about cooperation 
in public relations among the Armed Forces them- 
selves and with the U. S. Information Service. It 
certainly appears that maturity and skill, coupled with 
new ideas and use of quick thinking, have developed 
in our military and allied fields of public relations. 
There naturally are some shortcomings and these are 
mentioned. 

Special interviews with 4,000 American service- 
men whose families live in the United States were 
written up and stories sent from Lebanon to the home- 
town newspapers. Many of our troops had come from 
their stations in Germany where more than 2,000 
families had been left behind. The European issues 
of STARS AND STRIPES kept these families well 
informed about the husbands and fathers on duty in 
the Near East. A daily newspaper served the military 
forces themselves in Lebanon. 

The U.S.I.S. covered the Lebanese magazines, 
newspapers and radio thoroughly and effectively. But 
probably the most noteworthy phase of all our public 
relations was the awareness shown by everyone with 
responsibility that the eyes of the world looked on. 
That called for expertness in our actions and our 
words. 

Another unusual article in this issue of the JOUR- 
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NAL has the title, “Good Government and Communi- 
cations — Active Citizenry.” This includes a formula 
for improving community and municipal public re- 
lations. 

It points out the need for guidance and activity 
which only trained public relations people can pro- 
vide. This applies to small as well as large cities. In 
many places citizens have actually requested develop- 
ment of a municipal public relations program. 

The author provides chapter and verse on Phila- 
delphia’s story, for instance. But the main message 
comes through his formula which needs reading 
rather than excerpting. Public relations people, es- 
pecially those connected with business and industry, 
can take many of Mr. Convissor’s suggestions and run 
with them. Colleges, trade associations and charitable 
organizations also can benefit. 

Edward F. Sanger reports, at the JOURNAL’s 
request, on a Seminar held by the American Manage- 
ment Association. The article carries the title “Does 
Public Relations Need Public Relations” and turns 
some light on this provocative subject. 

But the A.M.A. Seminar delved principally into 
many other rooms in the edifice of our field of activity. 
Subjects included: scope of corporate public rela- 
tions; objectives of public relations; publicity versus 
public relations; the place of public relations in an 
organization; programming; stockholder relations, etc. 

“It does seem a bit ironical,” Mr. Sanger writes, 
quoting from the Seminar discussions, “that public 
relations men, adept at solving a wide range of prob- 
lems for others, have in many instances been bash- 
fully mute about their own story.” 

David S. Goodman delves into what he calls 
“Community Synchronization — New Dimension in 
Public Relations.” This does not duplicate — it sup- 
plements the article mentioned earlier on municipal 
public relations. Maybe we can find a simpler word 
than “synchronization” but when we read the article 
it makes sense and represents some highly advanced 
and much needed thinking. 

Carl Lindstrom, distinguished executive editor of 
the HARTFORD TIMES in his article on “The Pub- 
lic and the Professions” supplies some excellent back- 
ground for fields which have or seek to have general 
recognition of professional status. 

So then, we have put up just a few guide signs 
to gold to be had merely for the reading in the ensuing 
pages of this, your magazine. @ ‘ 


—Verne Burnett 
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Many a horse was put out to pasture by the 
automobile. 

It’s what happens to any old stand-by 
that can’t compete when a better product 
comes along. Yet the better product only 
ends up in your hands after advertising 
brings it to your attention. 

The ads in a single issue of a magazine 


What any horse can tell you about advertising 


like this one tell you so much, yet take up 
so little of your time. 

These ads are your added assurance of 
quality. If any advertiser is to compete suc- 
cessfully before so many knowing eyes, his 
product must be the best he can make. 

Advertising may bea little hard on horses. 
It can be very helpful, however, to people. 


Toward a greater public appreciation of “‘how advertising helps everybody”’: this series of advertisements is prepared by Time Inc. 
and published in Lirz, Lire INTERNATIONAL, TIME, Sports ILLUSTRATED and FortuNE. Reprints are available on request. 
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U.S. ARMY PUBLIC RELATIONS 
UNDER PRESSURE 
IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


By Lt. Colonel Hal D. Steward 


@ Handling public relations for a U.S. 
military force in Beirut, Lebanon, is 
different from doing such an assign- 
ment back home where you have fast 
and adequate communications and 
plenty of equipment and facilities. 

This was my conclusion after five 
weeks in Lebanon as Chief of Infor- 
mation, American Land Forces, Mid- 
dle East. 


The Pentagon calls 


When I stepped off the plane at 
Beirut’s International Airport on the 
morning of July 30, 1958, I had no 
idea of what I would find or how I 
would operate to assist the American 
Land Forces in their public relations 
and publicity operations. Only four 
days before in Washington, D. C., I 
had been called into the Pentagon 
office of Major General H. P. Storke, 
Chief of Information, Department of 


the Army, who told me that I was 
going to Beirut to bolster the U.S. 
Army’s public relations efforts there. 

Before I left Washington, General 
Storke and some of the members of 
his staff had, as I was later to appre- 
ciate, accurately anticipated the situa- 
tion I might find in Lebanon. As a 
result they had arranged with Lt. 
General James C. O’Connell, Chief 
Signal Officer, for a Signal Corps 
photographic team with its own trans- 
portation and equipment to join me 
almost immediately. (The team ar- 
rived two days after I did.) 

When I arrived by plane I was met 
by Major Andrew Bretz, Jr., who had 
been handling the U.S. Army’s pub- 
lic relations in Lebanon since Army 
troops first arrived there on July 19th. 
(He had been doing a good job con- 
sidering the adverse conditions under 
which he had been operating. ) 

Within an hour after my arrival in 
Beirut I was attending a news con- 


@ LT.COLONEL HAL D. STEW- 
ARD, U.S. ARMY, has been in the 
public relations field, newspaper re- 
porting and magazine writing and 
editing more than 20 of his 39 years. 
He entered the military service in 
1940. 

On July 28, 1958, Colonel Stew- 
ard was sent to Beirut, Lebanon, by 
the Department of the Army to 
handle public relations and publicity 
of the U.S. ground forces there, He 
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spent 35 days in Lebanon as Chief 
of Information, American Land 
Forces, Middle East. This article 
is an outgrowth of that assignment. 

Currently Colonel Steward is sta- 
tioned in Izmir, Istanbul, Turkey, 
on a two-year assignment, serving 
as Chief of Public Information, Al- 
lied Land Forces, Southeastern Eu- 
rope, which is a NATO command 
that includes troops of the Turkish 
and Greek Armies. ® 


ference in tne U.S. Embassy there. 
These news conferences were con- 
ducted jointly by the U.S. Embassy 
and the U.S. Military Services for the 
some 200 foreign correspondents who 
were covering the Lebanon military 
and political operations. Conferences 
were held twice daily and provided 
much of the information that came 
out of Lebanon. 

After the news conference Major 
Bretz and I climbed into a Jeep and 
went to the headquarters of the Amer- 
ican Land Forces so that I could re- 
port in to Major General Paul D. 
Adams, land forces commander, and 
the officer whom I was to assist in a 
public relations capacity. 


Salutes exchanged 


General Adams and I had hardly 
exchanged salutes when he told me, 
“I’m appointing you immediately as 
the Chief of Information of this com- 
mand. Keep me posted on what you're 
doing and let me know how I can 
help support you.” From the time I 
first met him until I departed Beirut 
35 days later General Adams demon- 
strated a keen awareness of public 
relations and gave his public rela- 
tions staff full support. 


Plan formulated first day 


By noon of my first day in Beirut 
I found myself in the midst of set- 
ting up a public relations plan and 
operation for the American Land 
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Forces, Middle East. After talking to 
General Adams, his chief of staff, 
and Major Bretz it appeared to me 
that the public relations operation 
should be immediately attacked in 
three major areas: 


1. The relationship between U.S. 
military men and Lebanon citizens 
plus a program to give the Lebanese 
adequate and complete information 
on American military operations and 
activities in their country. 


2. Assistance and service to the ap- 
proximately 200 foreign correspon- 
dents from around the world, who 
had come to Beirut to cover one of 
the biggest news stories of the year— 
the landings and operations of U.S. 
Forces to protect the small demo- 
cratic country of Lebanon from in- 
direct aggression. 


3. An adequate internal informa- 
tion program to explain to U.S. troops 
the importance of the U.S. military 
operation in Lebanon and the reasons 
why they were there. This phase of 
the information program was later 
taken over and operated by the Op- 
erations Division of the American 
Land Forces headquarters because it 
had trained personnel available who 
could handle the task better and be- 


cause the Division had more complete 
facilities available for an internal in- 
formation program. However, after 
this function had been transferred to 
the Operations Division, close liaison 
and coordination continued with the 
Office of the Chief of Information. 


Background briefings 
order of the day 


The second day after I arrived in 
Beirut, General Adams and Brigadier 
General David W. Gray, commander 
of the U.S. Army 24th Airborne 
Brigade, decided to give background 
briefings to the news correspondents 
that wanted them. As General Adams 
found time in his busy schedule, cor- 
respondents came in to see him two 
or three at a time. The General gave 
them background information that 
enabled them to understand the mili- 
tary situation better, which in turn 
helped the correspondents write their 
stories with a broader perspective. 

In the ancient olive grove near 
Beirut’s International Airport, Gen- 
eral Gray personally briefed several 
correspondents each day on the mis- 
sion and operations of his 24th Air- 
borne Brigade. This gave the news- 
men details on the Army’s tactical 


BRIGADIER DAVID W. GRAY, commander of the 24th Airborne 


Brigade (pointing) escorts a group of news correspondents through his troop 
area in Lebanon. Frequently General Gray personally conducted newsmen 
on tours of U.S. Army tactical positions. 


forces. On other occasions General 
Gray escorted many correspondents 
throughout the area of his command 
so they could get an accurate picture 
of the disposition and operations of 
the Army troops on the ground. 

While Generals Adams and Gray 
conducted these briefings, Major Bretz 
operated one or two conducted tours 
each day to Army units on the line 
and in the furtherest outposts. He 
transported the correspondents by 
Jeeps and helicopters. When a cor- 
respondent who represented an inde- 
pendent daily newspaper requested it, 
Major Bretz would arrange to have 
several men from the city where the 
correspondent’s newspaper is pub- 
lished on hand for personal inter- 
views. This resulted in dozens of spe- 
cial features in large metropolitan 
dailies on hometown boys. 


Photographic team hard at work 


In the meantime the Signal Corps 
photographic team, which had ar- 
rived two days after I did, was hard 
at work making both still and motion 
pictures of as many Army activities 
as they could cover. During the 30 
days this team, which was under the 
supervision of Captain Gaetano Fail- 
lace, a motion picture cameraman of 
30 years experience, shot more than 
50,000 feet of motion picture film 
and 1,500 still pictures. 

The motion picture film was 
shipped by commercial air express to 
the U.S. Army Pictorial Center in 
Long Island City, New York, for 
processing. After it was processed it 
was sent to Washington for release 
to the television networks, newsreel 
companies and others that might want 
to use it for public release. 

Some of the still photographs were 
processed and distributed to the news 
agencies, correspondents, and maga- 
zines and newspapers in Lebanon. 
The remainder of the exposed still 
film was shipped also to the States 
for processing and release to news 
media. 

The entire military operation in 
Lebanon was under the command of 
the Specified Command, Middle East, 
which was commanded by Admiral 
James H. Holloway. Admiral Hollo- 

Continued on Page 6 
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way’s public information officer, Com- 
mander Jack Pillsbury, was charged 
with coordinating all military public 
relations activities in the country. 

To help Admiral Holloway and 
Commander Pillsbury, the Depart- 
ment of the Navy sent Commander 
Jay Smith, a long-time Navy public 
relations officer, to Lebanon. Jay 
Smith was placed in charge of the 
central military information office, 
which was located in the office of the 
Press Attache of the U.S. Embassy. 
This enabled all the military Services 
—Army, Navy, Air Force and Ma- 
rines—to coordinate their public re- 
lations activities closely. This office 
not only gave correspondents one 
point of contact where they could get 
answers to their queries regardless of 
what military Service they concerned 
but also brought about a close and 
effective coordination with the U.S. 
Embassy public affairs personnel. _ 


Conferences served 
as clearing houses 


Commander Smith of the military 
Services and Granville Austin, Press 
Attache for the U.S. Embassy, con- 
ducted the twice daily news con- 
ferences with assists from the other 
public relations personnel — both 
military and USIS. During the news 
conferences news releases, photo- 
graphs, and information on planned 
tours, etc., were distributed. 

About five days after I arrived, 
the U.S. Army, Europe, which has 
headquarters in Heidelberg, Germany, 
sent in five enlisted men news writers 
to assist me. Three of these writers 
remained with me at American Land 
Forces headquarters and the other 
two went with Major Bretz to the 
U.S. Army 24th Airborne Brigade to 
establish a public information section 
there. 

Once Major Bretz got his public 
information section organized in the 
24th Airborne Brigade, he began a 
hometown news release program with 
the objective of getting stories in 
the hometown newspapers of many 
American soldiers in Lebanon. 

By the end of August the public 
relations personnel had _ processed 
more than 4,000 hometown news sto- 
ries on U.S. soldiers. 
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U.S. ARMY TROOPS in Lebanon were bivouacked in this ancient olive 


grove near Beirut’s International Airport. 


Stars and Stripes forever 


The U.S. troops in Lebanon, who 
had come there from Germany, left 
more than 2,000 families behind. The 
European edition of the Stars and 
Stripes kept these families in Ger- 
many posted on what their husbands 
and fathers were doing in the Middle 
East. Stories in the newspaper about 
individuals and individual military 
units did much also to boost morale 
among the soldiers. It served an im- 
portant need. 

Another troop information medium 
in Lebanon was The Cedar, a four- 
page daily newspaper published for 
the U.S. Forces by the U.S. Army’s 
5th Leaflet and Loudspeaker Unit, a 
psychological warfare detachment. 
This newspaper published both local 
and international news and printed 
some of the best-looking “pin-up” 
pictures I’ve ever seen. News for the 
newspaper came from the wire serv- 
ices, military public information peo- 
ple and the United States Information 
Services. 

For the first 15 days after I landed 
in Beirut the pace public relations- 
wise kept increasing. It wasn’t unusual 
for public relations personnel to op- 
erate from as early as 4 A.M. to as 
late as 11 P.M. daily. On occasions 
when the paratroopers were to make 
practice jumps at the International 
Airport, Major Bretz and I pulled 
ourselves from bed at 3:30 A.M. to 


get to the parachute drop zone in 
time to meet the correspondents and 
photographers who arrived there at 
4:30 A.M. 


Early morning activities 


Army units are known for their 
early morning activities and cere- 
monies. The U.S. 24th Airborne 
Brigade which was located in the 
olive grove near the airport was about 
an hour’s drive from downtown Bei- 
rut. As a result, correspondents and 
Army public relations people got 
going early in the morning to handle 
the news coverage of events at the 
Brigade. 

Headquarters of the American 
Land Forces, Middle East, were lo- 
cated in the American Community 
School buildings about four blocks 
south of the U.S. Embassy and about 
a block from a wide boulevard that 
runs along the Mediterranean Sea. | 
soon discovered that most of the de- 
cisions made in that headquarters 
were of international news interest. 
The world spotlight was shining 
brightly on the U.S. Forces in Leba- 
non. And all decisions and actions 
had to be considered in light of U.S. 
interest as well as world public 
opinion. General Adams, the land 
forces commander, never lost sight of 
that requirement. 

On two occasions while I was in 

Continued on Page 8 
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YOU'RE JUDGED BY your printing 


The successful businessman — especially the 
businessman who deals directly with customers 
and prospects — takes great care in his personal 
appearance. It’s a way of showing respect for 
others — and a way of winning respect, and suc- 
cess, in return. Such a businessman also demands 
‘good grooming” in the booklets his company sends 
out. He wants quality booklets that not only catch 
the eye but win respect for the company as well. 


A good printer can give you quality re- 
sults. He knows how to make your printing look 
better, sell harder. One of the ways he achieves 
superior results is to use Warren’s Papers. He 
knows each grade of Warren’s papers represents 
the high standards of one of America’s most re- 
spected paper manufacturers. He gets better re- 
sults with Warren’s — and so do you. S. D. Warren 
Company, 89 Broad Street, Boston 1, Mass. 


Wa rren's printing papers 


‘ (HIGH STANDARD ) 


make a 
good impression 
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Beirut American soldiers were shot 
by rebels — one was killed instantly 
and the other wounded in the shoul- 
der. Complete and accurate details 
had to be obtained on these incidents 
and released immediately to the news 
correspondents. This took close co- 
operation among the provost marshal, 
the intelligence officer, the chief of 
staff, the commander and myself. In 
both cases complete information was 
released in a relatively short time 
after the incidents occurred. 


Crash landing makes news 


Another time when we had to work 
particularly fast on a news story was 
when General Adams and his pilot 
were involved in a heliocopter crash 
about eight miles north of Beirut 
along the sea coast. The accident oc- 
curred about 2 P.M. and complete 
details on it were made available to 


the correspondents by 3:30 P.M.- 


(General Adams and his pilot’ were 
not seriously injured in the crash al- 


though they dropped some 800 feet 
after an engine failure.) To prevent 
the rapid spread of rumors and misin- 
formation, complete information had 
to be gotten out long before the rumor 
mongers could go to work. 


Outstanding work of USIS 


Any report on U.S. Army public 
relations activities in Lebanon that 
didn’t mention the outstanding work 
done by United States Information 
Service personnel in supporting the 
U.S. Forces would be incomplete. 
Through them the military public re- 
lations men were able to reach the 
Lebanon publics through native 
language press and radio. On more 
occasions than I can remember USIS 
staffers in Beirut visited U.S. Army 
units in the field to gather material 
for magazine and newspaper articles. 
They were responsible for placing ar- 
ticles in Lebanon’s biggest national 
magazines on U.S. Army activities as 
well as news and feature stories and 


r unexcelled luxury aloft, fly Delta’s new DC- 
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Champagne dinners with choice of entrée, 
music, beverage service, three steward- 
esses, reserved seats, fast baggage handling 
—on non-stop DC-7’s from New York to 


ATLANTA-HOUSTON 
one-stop to NEW ORLEANS 


photographs in the Arabic language 
and English language press in Leba- 
non, I had never seen closer coopera- 
tion between military public informa- 
tion officers and USIS officials. 


The public relations wringer 


When I left Beirut after being Chief 
of Information of the American Land 
Forces for 35 days, I felt that I had 
been through the public relations 
wringer. By the first of September the 
news story in Lebanon was dying fast 
—news interest had switched to other 
areas of the world. It was time for 
me to return home. 


Ingredients for success 


On the flying trip home I tried to 
run over in my mind what I had 
learned public relations-wise in Leba- 
non and what were the most effective 
methods for handling such a public 
relations assignment. I came up with 
these ingredients: 


1. Close coordination and cooper- 
ation among all the military Services, 
the State Department and the United 
States Information Service. (This 
existed in Beirut.) 


2. Good communications for news 
copy and fast transportation for ex- 
posed still and motion pictures. 


3. Trained and experienced public 
relations personnel. (The U.S. Army 
still has a problem here.) 


4. Sufficient transportation, both 
ground and air, for escorting news 
correspondents to and from military 
units on a regular basis. (This was 
adequate after the first two weeks 
U.S. troops were in Beirut.) 


5. Complete support and coopera- 
tion from the top commanders. (This 
existed from the day I arrived in 
Lebanon until I left.) 


6. Solid contacts among the for- 
eign correspondents. 


7. Adequate equipment. (This was 
a problem even to the point of not 
having enough typewriters.) 


All in all, practicing public rela- 
tions with a military unit in the field 
in Lebanon is quite different than day- 
to-day public relations in the States. 
But, it was a wonderful experience. @ 
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A simple formula 


for improving community 


Samuel M. Convissor (Re 


and municipal public relations 


GOOD GOVERNMENT + COMMUNICATIONS 
=ACTIVE CITIZENRY 


By Samuel M. Convissor 


@ The growth of cities, just like the 
growth of industry, has created many 
problems in communications. In an 
effort to solve these problems, some 
municipalities have taken advantage 
of public relations techniques; others 
are leaning in the right direction. 

Municipalities are hearing the cry 
for more information at the polling 
booths. Many of the larger communi- 
ties are being deserted by the old-time 
civic workers and cities are neglecting 
to groom replacements. 

Industrial public relations people 
have long recognized the importance 
of community relations. One area to 
which they can now turn their efforts 
is helping cities form a municipal 


© A graduate of Fairleigh Dickin- 
son University and the graduate 
school of Boston University School 
of Public Relations and Communi- 
cations, Mr. Convissor joined the 
Public Relations Department of 
Schering Corporation in July of 
1956. 

His graduate thesis was titled 
“Public Relations Standards for 
Municipal Governments.” He is 28 
years old and is president of 
the Fairleigh Dickinson University 
Alumni Association. He is also ac- 
tive in civic affairs in the Newark, 
N. J. area, @ 


public relations office. Cities need 
professional help. Some can afford it 
—many of them can’t. Helping them 
with their city public relations prob- 
lems will make community relations a 
lot easier and certainly more reward- 


ing. 


A need for two way 
communications 


Cities today, especially those over 
25,000, growing in population and 
trying to keep pace with a sensible 
growth in industry and civic interest, 
are experiencing problems that here- 
tofore were considered far afield 
from the normal everyday problems 
of government. There was a time in 
the growth of American municipali- 
ties when it was generally thought 
that the responsibilities of city officials 
could be summarized into a very sim- 
ple manual. 

However, this view and small area 
of responsibility are slowly being 
erased and with the growth of city 
and surburban communities comes 
greater public needs, The job of the 
city governing body has become very 
complex and more difficult. 


Many cities are increasingly aware 
that their effectiveness depends upon 
something more than sound ad- 
ministration. Unfortunately though, 
despite the most careful attention that 
public officials have given to details 


and procedures, it is all too frequent 
that cities face the problem of gaining 
continued cooperation from a great 


majority of their citizens and main-, 


taining their interest. 


Need for professional 
public relations direction 


Citizens representing many groups, 
ideals and interests when acting in- 
dependently of each other are not 
strong or qualified enough to serve 
the cause of good government and in- 
dividual effort is more prone to be 
misdirected and in many cases lost. 
On the other hand, group action 
properly guided can work in concert 
with the city administration, result- 
ing in a more informed citizenry 
which, in turn, can help to establish 
itself and the cause of good govern- 
ment, 

The real need for municipal public 
relations is to establish and provide 
a channel of communications between 
the administration and the citizen 
which will keep the citizen informed 
of all city activities in a manner that 
will interest and increase his active 
participation in civic affairs. 


An investment in democracy 


By definition, municipal public re- 
lations is the conscious and official 
use of the many practical communica- 
tion methods now available, expertly 

Continued on Page 10 
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City Hall, Philadephia. 


applied to help produce a fully in- 
formed, understandable, active citizen 
interest in local government. In short, 
an investment in democracy. 


Municipal public relations activity’ 


can help provide a good governmental 
program of information. The good in- 
tentions of an administration have 
been repeated over and over again at 
election time. However, a program of 
effective communications can aid gov- 
ernmental agencies in turning these 
good intentions into workable and 
important civic improvements. 


Municipal public relations 


Many dissatisfied citizens have apa- 
thetic attitudes because they have 
wrong concepts as to what their city 
administration is trying to do for 
them. The development and mainte- 
nance of a good and effective munici- 
pal public relations program, based 
on sound and experienced public re- 
lations and communication principles, 
will help cities bridge the gap between 
the effective administration and the 
uninformed citizen. Many cities, either 
because of active Chambers of Com- 
merce or cooperative newspapers, 
have a well informed citizenry—only 
not enough of them. However, mu- 
nicipal public relations is more than 
the Chamber of Commerce program 
or the front page editorial; it is an 
everyday program of very extensive 
communication — both understand- 
able and practical. 

The City of Philadelphia through 
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PHILADELPHIA’S MAYOR Richardson Dilworth speaking to a group 
of citizens on a community problem in the Mayor's Reception Room in 


its Division of Public Information has 
an active and successful municipal 
public relations program. During the 
past three years, the “city of brotherly 
love” has produced a popular annual 
report in the form of a 20-page roto- 
gravure supplement and distributed 
it to the citizens via the Philadelphia 
Inquirer and Bulletin on Sunday and 
the Daily News on Monday. To re- 
mind the people in the suburbs that 
they also are still part of Philadelphia, 
the City distributed over 1,725,000 
copies. 

Today, with more and more em- 
phasis being given to local city ac- 
tivities, it becomes increasingly im- 
portant that administrative policies 
and recommendations be placed be- 
fore the entire citizenry and acted 
upon without a great deal of time 
passing. 


New Jersey community problem 


Recently, in need for advice re- 
garding the realignment of a state 
freeway through his community, the 
Mayor of East Orange, N. J., called 
in a leading public relations consult- 
ant. Efforts were made and are still 
being made to interest the citizens 
into taking an immediate and active 
part in this proposal. The state engi- 
neers contend that the suggested plan 
of the city would be too costly. Al- 
though public relations in this in- 
stance must give way to sound engi- 
neering principles, a situation of 
timing should be considered. If the 


City of East Orange had had an exist- 
ing municipal public relations pro- 
gram, efforts to increase citizen 
interest would probably have been 
more fruitful. The old adage, “an 
ounce of prevention . . .” was never 
more meaningful. 


Effective program needed 


More than ever there is a need for 
this effective kind of program of com- 
munication whereby the citizen is pro- 
vided with the information and he or 
she can be well informed day by day 
as to the efforts of the administration 
so that he or she may vote intelligently 
and become partners with the admin- 
istration in providing avenues of civic 
cooperation to a workable and con- 
structive program. 

If enough spirited and civic minded 
people in the community feel that an 
honest desire to communicate is being 
developed; if they sense an atmos- 
phere where they can hear and be 
heard, then the right communication 
devices developed in a program of 
municipal public relations activity will 
be made necessary. In many cities citi- 
zens have actually asked the adminis- 
tration for the development of a mu- 
nicipal public relations program. 

Making themselves heard in town 
meetings and open forums, active 
groups such as the League of Women 
Voters, the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion and the Junior Leagues have de- 
manded municipal public relations as- 
sistance. These groups want to know. 
Communication between administra- 
tion and citizenry with the necessary 
“feed back” which helps in guiding a 
program will become an everyday way 
of life for a community and not an 
everyday problem. 


Modern communication 
techniques 


Local officials themselves must take 
the initiative in using the modern 
communication techniques and reme- 
dies made available to them for help- 
ing to solve civic problems. With a 
good and effective municipal public 
relations program, it is possible to turn 
civic problems into civic progress. 
True, the scope of a public relations 
program may be determined by the 

Continued on Page 12 
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influencers... 


Inform the Press— 
influencing more 
people than all 

other opinion-molding 


groups combined! 


People generally tend to be followers rather than 
leaders. A relatively small group of “influencers” 
molds the public’s tastes, fashions, and opinions. 


The Press, however, holds quite an edge over educa- 
tors, clergy, legislators, broadcasters, and other 
opinion-molding groups. First, it forms the source 
of information for all other “influencers.” And, the 
174-million people who read a newspaper every day 
comprise an audience considerably larger than the 
total spheres of all other groups of opinion molders. 


Because the newspaper, as a continuous public relations 
force, overshadows all other available media, it is 
imperative that you keep newspaper people informed 
about your corporate story, your product or service. 

To accomplish this purpose effectively, you need a 
channel that penetrates all levels of the Press. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER serves the professional interests 
of newspapermen, from the publisher right on down to 

the press room. Read by over 45,000 newspaper people— 
98% of the nation’s editors, 96% of publishers and 
managers, literally thousands of reporters, columnists 
and writers—E&P provides a medium for translating 
advertising copy into editorial action. That’s why 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER is America’s most important 
medium for public relations advertising. 


TO TELL THE PUBLIC, TELL THE PRESS, in 


Editor & Publisher 


Times Tower 1475 Broadway New York 36, N. Y. 


P.R. PEOPLE: Want more information on important molders of public opinion. 
Write for a copy of “Influencing the Influencers.” 
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size of a city, however, municipal size 
should not enter into the major deci- 
sion of whether cities should or should 
not employ municipal public relations 
methods. It is not a question of 
whether you can afford to arrive at a 
concept of municipal public relations; 
it is rather a serious question that, 
under today’s ever changing urban 
scene, cities cannot afford not to en- 
gage themselves in bettering, or in 
some cities, establishing their avenues 
of communication. 

There are countless day-to-day 
problems of operating policies where 
the advice and guidance of public re- 
lations people are very much needed. 
Much has been written of the impor- 
tance of the official city family operat- 
ing as a team. Although it is impor- 
tant that the top administration official 
be the quarterback and call the sig- 
nals, it is also important that a mu- 
nicipal public relations official be a 
member of the coaching staff. , 


Everyone’s involved 


Municipal public relations is woven 
into a seamless web involving coun- 
cilmen, manager or mayor, depart- 
ment heads, employees and above all, 
the most important in municipal pub- 
lic relations, the public itself—the cit- 
izens of the community. . 

It is not enough for the city officials 
to do a good job. They must let the 
public know and they must know the 
public. Today’s citizen wants to know 
the reasons why, along with the cost, 
the method, the results, and the short 
and long range goals. He is deter- 
mined to gain this information. It is 
well to provide him with the informa- 
tion before and during the program 
for it will give him an identification 
with the project and will help city ad- 
ministrators in gaining its acceptance 
and carrying it to fruition. The citizen 
will not accept shoddy or inaccurate 
speeches and statements for facts and 
action. If the project must be told in 
shoddy, inaccurate speeches and state- 
ments in place of facts, all the munici- 
pal public relations in the world will 
not convince a determined citizenry. 

Municipal public relations, con- 
ducted in a manner of professional 
ethical public relations and _pro- 
grammed in an atmosphere of clean, 
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MAYOR LEO P. CARLIN of Newark, N.J., and the author discuss the 
possibility of a full-scale Municipal Public Relations Program for the City 
of Newark. The picture to the right of the Mayor is the downtown area 
of Newark, now being completely redeveloped. 


honest government, can bring results 
never before deemed possible in mu- 
nicipal governments. 

Municipal public relations is not 
the panacea for today’s cities. It is, 
however, a new and a very promising 
instrument which, when _ properly 
used, can supplement the administra- 
tion of government. 


Government public relations 


One of the more recent develop- 
ments in the general field of public re- 
lations has been the employment of 
public relations practices in the area 
of government, in particular munici- 
pal government. In many cases, mu- 
nicipal public relations was instituted 
through a carefully planned, inte- 
grated program. Unfortunately, other 
areas were forced to use public rela- 
tions techniques in an effort to win 
public approval for necessary civic 
reforms and projects. In the majority 
of these cities, the public relations 


techniques which were carried through 
were done so by people not schooled 
in public relations. In some instances, 
outside public relations agencies were 
brought in. 


Need is nationwide 


The need for a recognized public 
relations program that can be used by 
cities throughout the year is nation- 
wide. Industrial public relations peo- 
ple have for many years sought for 
more professional public relations co- 
operation in their community relations 
activity. Helping cities establish work- 
able municipal public relations pro- 
grams could make the job of commu- 
nity relations one of the major projects 
of the future. @ 


Visible or Invisible? 

*‘A man is not idle because he is ab- 
sorbed in thought. There.is a visible la- 
bour and there is an invisible labour."’ 

—Victor Hugo 
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Mr. Sanger 


Does Public Relations 
Need Public Relations? 


By Edward F. Sanger 


@ Who’s minding public relations’ 
own public relations? Is it still pretty 
much a do-it-yourself operation? Are 
public relations people so busy, so pre- 
occupied with carrying out the as- 
sorted and demanding tasks of their 
own jobs that they have little time for 
telling their own story to the “outside” 
public and “inside” management? Can 
public relations usefully benefit from 
an open-eyed, self-administered, king- 


@ Epwarp F. SANGER is Director 
of Public Relations, The Western 
Union Telegraph Company, New 
York. He received his formal edu- 
cation in Wales, specializing in lan- 
guages and literature. 

Mr. Sanger’s entire business ca- 
reer, except for one and a half years 
in newspaper and magazine work, 
has been spent in the communica- 
tions field in administrative, sales, 
advertising, financial relations and 
public relations capacities. He be- 
came Western Union Branch Man- 
ager in 1925 and since then, has 
held various positions in the com- 
pany. He assumed his present duties 
in 1958, 

Mr. Sanger is author of “A Re- 
view of Government Communica- 
tion Activities’ and “A History of 
Competitive Activities in the Com- 
munications Field.” 


sized gulp of its own expert medicine? 
Would a well-planned, amply-sup- 
ported and carefully directed informa- 
tion program help make public rela- 
tions objectives and techniques better 
understood, more widely appreciated 
and more expertly used? In short— 
does public relations need public re- 
lations? 

These, of course, are questions 
neither startling nor new. They have 
probably been asked in the same, or 
different ways, many times before. But 
the fact that they continue to arise 
when public relations men get to- 
gether, despite the great progress that 
their field has made in so many direc- 
tions, and in such a relatively short 
time, suggests that they are still timely, 
pressing, important and deserving of 
serious study. 

I mention these questions because 
they are just a few of the important 
ones that came to mind as I reviewed 
the results of the three-day Public Re- 
lations Workshop Seminar held last 
fall by the American Management 
Association at its New York City 
headquarters. While the purpose of 
the Seminar was not to come up with 
error-proof solutions to any problems, 
the conferees did arrive at some gen- 
eralized conclusions on a wide range 
of topics. 

When I was asked by the A.M.A. 
to serve as chairman of their Work- 


shop Seminar on public relations, I 
was somewhat worried, and also a 
bit skeptical, having in mind Don 
Herold’s good-natured warning that a 
conference can often get nowhere 
faster than any other form of coopera- 
tive effort. However, also remember- 
ing “Herold’s Law,” which states that 
17 men in a conference room should 
not add up as dumber than any one of 
the 17 (and could be 17 times bright- 
er), l accepted. Ward Stevenson, pres- 
ident of General Public Relations, 
Inc., New York, agreed to serve as 
co-chairman. 

Our Seminar was on “Administra- 
tion of the Company’s Public Rela- 
tions Program.” Attending were 17 
public relations men from eight states 
and Canada. Public relations staffs of 
the firms present ranged from a high 
of 115 people to a low of two. Their 
businesses were also delightfully di- 
versified, covering banks and beer, 
planes and potato chips, dynamite and 
communications. 


No surprises 


Our agenda was basic to the subject 
and contained no surprises. It covered 
such deceptively simple matters as a 
definition of corporate public rela- 
tions and its objectives; the scope and 
place of public relations in the organ- 
ization; budgets; programming; and 

Continued on Page 14 
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STAFFING the Public Relations Department—“no hard 
and fast rule applies.” 


techniques and materials used by the 
conferees in dealing with such “pub- 
lics” as the press, share owner, finan- 
cial, supplier, community, government 
and others. While we used the agenda 
as a check list for discussion, we did 
not hesitate to depart from it when 
talk headed into an unlisted but im- 
portant problem that stirred special 
interest. There was no extensive note- 
taking and the atmosphere was more 
like a vastly-extended lunch during 
which all present chatted informally, 
exchanged ideas and views, agreed and 
disagreed, and sharpened thinking on 
many objectives. Here, then, are some 
of the give-and-take results of our dis- 
cussions on these subjects: 


1. The Scope of Corporate 
Public Relations 


The scope of corporate public rela- 
tions effort necessarily varies as to the 
size and character of the company, the 
distribution of its product and services, 
the nature and geographical spread of 
its organization, and other special 
requirements. A review of the public 
relations activities of the companies 
represented at the Seminar disclosed 
a wide divergency in scope, particu- 
larly in the fields of investor relations, 
employee communication and govern- 
ment relations, one or more of which 
were excluded from the jurisdiction of 
many of those present. It was apparent 


A ROSE BY ANY OTHER NAME .. . ? 


A doctor is called a doctor, a lawyer a lawyer, but a Public Relations man is 


called: 


Manager, Advertising and Public 
Relations 

Public Relations Manager 

Public Relations Counselor or Con- 
. sultant 

Vice President—Public Relations 

Director of Public Relations 

Public Relations Director 

Manager, Public Relations 

Vice President and Director of Public 
Relations 

Director of Personnel and Public Re- 
lations 

Manager, Information Services 
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Director, Communications Program : 

Director of Advertising and Public © 
Information 

Vice President and Director of Pub- 
licity 

Director of Information 

Director of Public Information 

Publicity Manager 

Coordinator of Public Relations 

Manager, Press Relations 

Director, Public Communication Office 

Corporate Director of Public Relations 

Supervisor, Corporate Public Relations 


etc. 


that the scope of public relations re- 
sponsibilities rested largely on what 
top management wanted and expected 
it to accomplish. It was also suggested 
that an educational program among 
seminar corporate officials generally 
on the subject of public relations and 
its potential, could serve as a base for 
a wider and more effective effort in 
fields not now covered. 


2. Objectives of Public Relations 


Creating good will, understanding 
and acceptance of a company’s prod- 
ucts, or services, are among the im- 
portant objectives of public relations 
activities. There are, of course, many 
refinements of such objectives found 
in any textbook on the subject. But it 
was felt that the words “good will” 
summed up the essential aim of many 
more elaborate definitions. 


3. Publicity 


vs. Public Relations 


The word “publicity,” many of the 
conferees felt, has gained a certain 
measure of ill-repute in newspaper 
circles since it carries with it the good 
and bad in public relations writing out- 
put. Some newspapers today complain 
that they are flooded with much so- 
called publicity that violates news 
standards, often is mere puffery, and 
finds its way, justifiably, into the near- 
est wastebasket. 

The conferees agreed that what the 
editor wants, and what trained public 
relations men seek to supply, is legiti- 
mate news—and that goes into the 
newspaper when it is sufficiently news- 
worthy. While there seems to be no 
immediate way of escaping the bad 
name given publicity by poorly written 
news stories, the view was expressed 
that publicity, once a paramount part 
of public relations activities in the 
early days of the profession, is now no 
more than 10 or 20 per cent of total 
public relations endeavor. There was 
unanimity of agreement on the point 
that public relations men must con- 
tinue to keep their concept of news at 
a high level, and release stories only 
when they have news value, if they 
are to retain the respect and confi- 
dence of newspapermen. 

Continued on Page 16 
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IN THEIR OWN TRUE INTEREST... 


Shouldn’t every group in the transportation industry 
pursue policies like these in 1959 ? 


Make no effort to soak a competing form of trans- 
portation with more taxes in the hope of securing 
a competitive advantage. The shipper pays such 
taxes on behalf of the ultimate consumer. 


Attempt to better its business and relative position 
in transport by striving energetically to improve 
its service to shippers and receivers. 


Work more closely with other forms of transport in 
the interest of the shipper and of the country as a 
whole. 


AND WOULDN’T SUCH POLICIES BE 
GREATLY IN THE PUBLIC INTEREST? 


As President of ATA, I can say with complete confidence 
that we will be found adhering to these policies. They are 
in line with our basic principles and our historical position. 


J. Robert Cooper, President 
AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, INC. 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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STOCKHOLDER RELATIONS—“a field in which far more public relations 
planning will be done in the future.” 


4. The Place of Public Relations 
in the Organization 


Not too surprisingly, the conferees 
felt that, for maximum effectiveness, 
public relations should be part of “top 
management.” Their views can be 
summed up as follows: 

“If it is relegated to secondary 
importance, especially by top of- 
ficials, the results also reflect such 
lack of interest and support. The 
leadership and judgment qualities 
of public relations personnel often 
dictate their position in the corpo- 
rate setup. The extent to which pub- 
lic relations practitioners are ex- 
perienced, capable, creative and 
productive plays an important part 


BUDGETING—“results showed that the 
public relations budget was 10 to 15 per 
cent of the advertising budget.” 
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in their company status. Public re- 
lations people, who are knowledge- 
able about human relations, must 
not overlook the importance of 
practicing such precepts in dealing 
with the personnel of their own and 
other departments. Keeping all de- 
partments informed on public rela- 
tions activities is another key point 
in maintaining effective relations 
and building improved understand- 
ing of what your department is do- 
ing.” 

It was noted that public relations 
heads of those companies at the 
Seminar, in almost all cases, reported 
to the President, Chairman of the 
Board, or a Vice President. 


5. Staffing the Public Relations 
Department 


A major problem facing many pub- 
lic relations people, it was agreed, in 
staff replacements and additions, is 
whether to hire: (a) an experienced 
company man with a flair for writ- 
ing, (b) an experienced newspaper 
and/or public relations man, and train 
him in the business, or, (c) a recent 
graduate of a public relations univer- 
sity course. The consensus: no hard 
and fast rule applies. The type of job 
to be filled, the speed with which it is 
hoped to advance a new man to a 
major post, are all factors that must 
be considered. In many situations, a 
combination of all three qualifications 
or talents may apply. 


6. Budgets 


Generally, the group followed no 
exact formula on budgets. One view 
was that since there is so much in pub- 
lic relations activity that is unpredict- 
able, the best you can do is plan for 
those things that can be foreseen with 
some leeway for the unexpected. An- 
other said he asked himself: “What 
are our problems, what do we have 
to do to overcome them?” and then 
budgeted for the year accordingly. One 
company reported it had checked the 
public relations budgets of 35 com- 
panies to determine the relationship 
of the public relations budget to the 
advertising budget. Results showed 
that the public relations budget, on 
an average, was 10 to 15 per cent of 
the advertising budget with corporate 
image advertising (generally under 
public relations direction), separately 
budgeted. 


7. Public Relations Programming 


Almost all companies represented 
at the Seminar had set themselves 
definite public relations objectives of 
varying size and scope. It was interest- 
ing to note that a majority of them 
used the services of outside public re- 
lations consultants, the majority full- 
time, on specific projects. This was 
held most desirable as a means of hav- 
ing judgments confirmed by an ob- 
jective source and to acquire fresh 
ideas and thinking. 


8. Annual Reports 


The general consensus was that an- 
nual reports, in many cases, had gone 
somewhat overboard with use of color, 
ornate covers, and copy length. While 
no one favored a retreat to black and 
white and bare-bones figures, it was 
felt that an attempt at moderation and 
simplicity would be welcomed by 
share owners, especially in a year that 
may be less prosperous for many. 


9. Stockholder Relations 


The subject of stockholder rela- 
tions held great interest for the con- 
ferees and appears to be a field in 
which far more public relations plan- 
ning will be done «in the future. 
Western Union’s unique program of 
calling personally on its share owners 
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throughout the country, answering 
their questions, transmitting their 
comments to management, and keep- 
ing the stockholders informed on com- 
pany progress was a subject of lively 
discussion, as was the pioneering work 
being done by General Electric in the 
broad field of investor relations. 


10. Corporate Giving 


There was agreement that the pres- 
sure for contributions to charitable, 
civic, cultural, religious and educa- 
tional groups was growing constantly 
and presented a difficult problem. 
Many firms, because of the necessary 
economic restrictions involved, limit 
their contributions to a selected group. 
Social welfare seemed to be number 
one in the beneficiary group with edu- 
cation running a close second. How 
much, and to whom, is still an indi- 
vidual corporate problem with no for- 
mula answer. 


A lot of ground covered 


The above subjects, of course, are 
just a few of the many touched on in 
our wide-ranging discussions. The 
question of corporations speaking out 
on controversial subjects, including 
politics, stirred some lively talk. It 
was felt that public relations men can 
do a much better job in selling the 
free enterprise theme both at home 
and abroad. There was some self- 
scolding for not taking a more active 
and open “leadership” role. Complaint 
was also voiced that research and 
evaluation tools are not being used 
sufficiently for the measurement of re- 
sults in the public relations field. More 
open-house affairs and enlarged activ- 
ities at the community level were 
urged. There was talk of corporate 
image advertising, the value of spelled- 
out public relations objectives and 
“credos,” the benefits that can be de- 
rived from public relations commit- 
tees, and employee communication. 

In short, we covered a lot of inter- 
esting ground in three days. All of 
these subjects, of course, have their 
effect on the total public relations pic- 
ture, with good or bad results depend- 
ing much on public relation’s action 
—both in influencing the correction 
and the telling. 


STAND 


DEPT OF TRAFFIC | 


BURDENED ... with your company’s printing 


problems? Pandick Press will help you solve them—promptly, 
accurately. Call WOrth 4-2900. 


Paniick Press, Ine. 


22 THAMES ST.. NEW YORK WORTH 4-2900 


71 CLINTON ST... NEWARK MARKET 3-4994 


701 SAN JACINTO BLOG.. HOUSTON CAPITOL 5-3972 


LEADERS IN FINANCIAL PRINTING SINCE 1923 


It does seem a bit ironical that pub- 
lic relations men, adept at solving a 
wide range of problems for others, 
have in many instances been bashfully 
mute about their own story. We came 
away from the A.M.A. Seminar with 
the conclusion that now is the time 
to shape our future with fresh think- 
ing and new ideas; that we must learn 
how to grow up faster. We must, we 
believe, find ways to increase and 
broaden top management’s under- 


standing of the true value of public 
relations, why they need it, what it is 
now doing for them, and the essential 
part it can play in building ever- 
stronger bridges of mutual under- 
standing and support by the public, 
for it is the public whose likes and 
dislikes are all-powerful. And in the 
public’s ultimate decision lies our na- 
tion’s destiny. Yes—public relations 
needs public relations—was our ul- 
timate conclusion. @ 
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ADVISORY COMMITTEES, “composed of level-headed individuals, can be created.” 


COMMUNITY SYNCHRONIZATION 


—New Dimension in Public Relations 


By David S. Goodman 


@ Public relations is more than a skill; 
it is even more than a profession. It is 
a force with a mission to perform. It is 
a ferment, popping the corks of musty 
old bottled-up assumptions about life 
and the universe, about the inevitabil- 
ity of social evils, and the immuta- 
bility of human nature. 

Have you ever had to answer the 
telephone in the midst of an argument 
and, in a single instant, turned from 
harsh temper to the height of di- 
plomacy and pleasantness? If so, you 
know how amenable human behavior 
is to influence and change, given the 
proper motivation. Public relations 
operates on the premise that the be- 
havior of individuals and groups can 
be improved through persistent, 
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strong-willed, imaginative and skillful 
—WORK. 

When a man wants the fresh air, but 
also wants to exclude flies and mos- 
quitoes, he employes a device known 
as a screen; and thus he neither yields 
nor compromises, but integrates both 
desires, finding a practical solution. 
The great problem of our age is how 
to achieve desirable goals, such as se- 
curity and stability, without sacrificing 
opportunity and basic freedoms. Our 
periodic and chronic crises prove we 
have not yet perfected enough tech- 
niques for so doing. 

Public relations is an integrating 
force. Through it we take positive, 
concrete action to mold society closer 
to our hearts’ desire, rather than pas- 
sively await developments or indulge 
in fratricidal conflicts. 


Public relations, in short, has a 
mission to integrate and synchronize, 
just as a brain integrates and syn- 
chronizes the diverse impulses and 
growth patterns of the human body. 
To achieve this mission, however, it 
must mature beyond its present state 
which often consists of special plead- 
ing. 

Most public relations forces are 
employed by individuals or groups 
which are primarily interested in 
furthering private, temporary or spe- 
cialized objectives. Rarely does any- 
one function on behalf of society as a 
whole, using educational techniques 
in the community to integrate conflict- 
ing aims and foster one-ness of pur- 
pose. ‘ 

Government, by our own decision, 
is limited to duties that can be classi- 
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fied as regulating, policing, or the 
undertaking of massive projects too 
large or unprofitable for private enter- 
prise. We have done this through a 
justified fear of entrenched power, so 
as to preserve freedom while at the 
same time achieving order. 

However, in our endeavor to pre- 
vent order from overwhelming free- 
dom, we have left ajar certain doors 
through which divisive and emotional 
forces have entered and have come 
close to wrecking our entire social and 
economic structure. 


Boom and bust 


Boom and bust, resulting from 
successive waves of over-optimism 
and over-pessimism, are examples. 
Growth of a class struggle between 
capital and labor is another. 

There is a partial void in most 
American communities today that 
could be filled if those gifted with the 
strongest leadership qualities could 
find a vehicle whereby they could 
work together to integrate their spe- 
cialized objectives, as opposed to the 
all-too-human tendency to separate 
into specialized cliques, such as clubs, 
unions, and associations, where mem- 
bers merely stew in their own juices. 

Let us picture a situation in which 
the active element in a community, 
galvanized into action by business and 
professional leaders of lofty motiva- 
tion, pooled their energies in a group 
which cut horizontally across  self- 
interest lines, at a high level where 
policies are formulated. Employing 


@ Davip S. GOODMAN is in Charge 
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Department of the General Electric 
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He is a public speaker and has con- 
tributed articles to such publications 
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SALES MANAGEMENT, TO- 
DAY’S HEALTH AND PRINT- 
ER’S INK. 

Active in community affairs, Mr. 
Goodman served as Editor of 
TORCH MAGAZINE, the official, 
nationally-circulated publication of 
the Milwaukee Advertising Club. 
He is a graduate of the Medill 
School of Journalism, Northwestern 
University. @ 


public relations talent, and guided by 
the community relations talent in 
their own organizations, they could 
decide which problems in the com- 
munity required the most urgent at- 
tention, and then launch a permanent 
campaign of amelioration. 

Such a program might concentrate 
on such major problems as: 

(1) The class struggle psychology 
between capital and labor. 

(2) Extremist political and eco- 
nomic ideologies. 

(3) Short-sighted, self-centered ac- 
tivities by special interests which con- 
flict with the balanced best interest of 
the community. 

(4) Need for more industrial and 
business expansion in the community. 

(5) The insecurity of consumers 
whose dependence on others for em- 
ployment makes them particularly 
vulnerable to the least rustle of eco- 
nomic downturn. 


‘‘Headlessness’’ 


Because of a most noticeable gap 
in most American communities—that 
of conscious community leadership— 
there is a “headlessness” which in it- 
self creates a feeling of consumer 
insecurity. This insecurity keeps bil- 
lions in disposable income fearfully 
tied up in income-demanding invest- 
ments and bank deposits, simultane- 
ously slowing that velocity of money 
flow, which could create opportunities 
for producing that very income! 

This “headlessness” intensifies the 
drive for increased governmental par- 
ticipation in economic life, which 
only has a further dampening effect 
on the risk-taking enterprise and in- 
novation that creates progress. This 
process can be arrested, in a democ- 
racy, by public-spirited leaders who 
have a conscious, public-interest pro- 
gram. 

Most grievous of all the four prob- 
lems is that of the apparent conflict 
of interest between capital and labor, 
for it is through this Achilles’ heel 
that collectivists have already come to 
power in several nations. Instead of 
seeking to heal the breach, they have 
exploited it—for their own purposes 
—pushing their way to power through 
the split-personality of capitalist so- 
ciety. 


Those who over-accentuate the con- 
flictual side of relations between capi- 
tal and labor are actually playing Karl 
Marx’s game, of pitting class against 
class. Those who reach out to find 
common ground and explore avenues 
for joint action on specific issues may 
discover clues to the preservation— 
and extension—of capitalism. In the 
long run, we cannot preserve unless 
we extend and cause to grow. Nothing 
is static, and only by extending new 
opportunities for self-development, 
ownership and private initiative to 
more people can capitalism build the 
popular support and appreciation it 
needs to resist the onslaughts of mass 
hysteria or monopoly power. 


‘‘New force’’ conceived 


To this end, let us conceive of a 
“new force,” to be known as com- 
munity synchronization. Community 
synchronization might well be defined 
as “the organized use of professional 
communications and public relations 
techniques by community leaders to 
improve or relieve economic and so- 
cial problems.” The question might be 
asked: “How can mere communica- 
tions or public relations activity solve 
economic and social conditions?” The 
answer is this: Do not say “mere,” 
for the art of explaining one’s aims 
and desires to another is the art of 
integrating one’s self with the other— 
in fact, it is the fundamental require- 
ment of ALL activities in which peo- 
ple must work in close relationship in 
order either to survive or to prosper. 

Consider the field of management- 
labor conflict: We have laws which 
regulate it; boards which interpret 
and administer the laws; and inde- 
pendent and governmental agencies 
and services that try to arbitrate or 
mediate it. But nowhere do we find 
groups that have taken unto them- 
selves the responsibility for the job 
of prevention, as opposed to cure; 
vaccination, as compared with reme- 
dial medicine. 

The tendency to regard the labor 
movement, passively or fearfully, as a 
vast social force has obscured the 
fact that, like any other force, it needs 
to be channeled; that it can, if wisely 
led and if it coordinates with other 

Continued on Page 20 
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elements in the community, serve de- 
sirable ends. Its tendency, every so 
often, to overflow its banks like a 
swollen river, need not be accepted 
as an act of God. 

In today’s world, all the elements 
are ripe and ready for the concept 
and practice of community synchro- 
nization. In fact, we need it des- 
perately to meet the growing chal- 
lenge of collectivist societies. We can 
meet this challenge not by going col- 
lectivist ourselves and defeating our 
whole purpose, but by assuming, as 
individuals the type of community 
leadership (first on a local, then on a 
national basis) that shows the unhappy 
and the insecure how to help their 
community leaders build a more pros- 
perous society, and challenges them 
to save their aggressive energies for 
an “adventure in integration.” 

It is the author’s suggestion that 
leaders in each community begin to 
test out this concept in their areas 
through the underwriting of an inde- 
pendent professional agency whose 
sole function it will be to render a 
community synchronization type of 
public relations function in the fields 
outlined. 


Specific techniques cited 


Now as to some specific techniques 
that are obvious, even at this early 
stage: 

(1) “Exchange” offers one method 
for promotion of understanding. By 
this is meant the exchange of speaking 
engagements, tours and communica- 
tions by one specialty group with an- 
other specialty group. This sort of 
technique requires professional skill, 
tact and diplomacy to bring about— 
but is all the more worthwhile when 
accomplished. 

(2) Some communities have found 
the answer in the formation of In- 
dustrial Development Corporations, 
whose primary function (attracting 
new industry to the particular com- 
munity) winds up integrating and 
uniting divergent interests in a com- 
mon endeavor so well that it does a 
job of Community Synchronization in 
the highest professional sense. 

(3) Another method is illustrated 
in some communities where public- 
spirited citizens have formed societies 
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A SERIES OF AWARDS “for out- 
standing contributions.” 


aimed at promoting the area, en- 
couraging public works, and so forth. 
Although their goals are often limited 
to construction projects, and they 
lack the strong incentives of compen- 
sation that are required to motivate 
most professionals, they contribute 
heavily toward community synchroni- 
zation. 

(4) Another answer that has been 
proposed is the increasing participa- 
tion of responsible, constructive com- 
munity leaders in political life—which 
is eminently desirable, as is political 
consciousness at all times. This can 
be fostered by the agency proposed 
in this essay. 

(5) Staging of a series of awards 
for the most outstanding contribu- 
tions by individuals or groups to in- 
dustrial harmony during the past year 
would focus attention on this subject 
the year round, and lend itself to 
limitless exploration and promotion. 

(6) Sponsoring TV and radio panel 
discussions on the most vital questions 
of the day, featuring diverse elements 
in the community so as to contrast— 
and then integrate or harmonize — 
their viewpoints through an astute 
moderator. This “in vivo” example of 


integration will stimulate repetition 
far beyond the initial presentation, 
since the technique can be applied by 
other groups in the community. 

(7) Surveys could be conducted on 
vital questions affecting the com- 
munity, and local publication of the 
results could help generate a ferment 
of thinking. 

(8) Essays written by secondary 
and advanced students could be pub- 
lished locally to encourage political 
and philosophical thinking among 
youth on the vital problems of rela- 
tions, and create a self-aware, confi- 
dent “leader corps.” 

(9) Advisory Committees, com- 
posed of level-headed individuals, 
studying specific problems, can be 
created by legislators, at the sugges- 
tion of the community synchronizers, 
to help them gather facts and make 
recommendations. These could pro- 
vide a valuable balance-wheel to the 
conflicting pressures of partisan lob- 
byists. 

(10) Taxpayers’ Assocations can 
be formed, or, if already formed, en- 
couraged to broaden their member- 
ships and join forces with other 
groups to create greater awareness 
among the public of being taxpayers, 
and to dramatize, through special 
events, the need for controlling the 
growth of government. 

The same drive of business execu- 
tives that made them aggressive or- 
ganizers of competitive enterprise can 
be channeled by them toward the ex- 
ercise of community leadership—not 
of the present helter-skelter, “do- 
good-and-people-will-like-you” type 
—but an organized effort, guided by 
community relations thinking, sparked 
and implemented by public relations 
men with wisdom and ingenuity. 


Two rare ‘“‘birds”’ 


Contrary to appearance, this meth- 
od will be no love-feast. It will in- 
volve conflict with two rare “birds”: 
One species is the ‘“Beady-Eyed 
Troublemaker.” The other is the 
“Breast-Beating Cause-Hawker.” Both 
belong to the genus, Arrogansus Ex- 
tremus, which are characterized by 
oversized heads and large mouths. 
Unfortunately, these birds, though of 
a feather, do not flock together, but 
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spread themselves out and try to make 
themselves unnoticed among the more 
constructive, right-living birds — the 
better to prey. They can only be 
handled by two methods—reform or 
isolation. 

Nor should the idea of Community 
Synchronization be thought of as an 
attempt to diminish competition or 
create uniformity of thought. On the 
contrary, its aim is to encourage com- 
petition and to attain a maximum of 
friendly diversity, and as a safeguard, 
to create, in Public Opinion, a strong 
control over economic and _ social 
power, such as will keep open the 
highways of individual and_ social 
growth. 

The opposite of an Extreme, in a 
sense, is not the opposing Extreme, 
but moderation, plus the integration 
of conflicting objectives. True conserv- 
atism is not necessarily right-wing, 
but may more properly be identified 
with cautiousness, level-headedness, 
and constructiveness. In the past, fol- 
lowing the gyrations of emotional ex- 
tremists, we have swung from one side 
of the road to the other, pendulum 
style. 


Black or white, good or bad 


Too many people see things as 
either black or white, good or bad; 
thus did Marx divide the world into 
capital and labor. One of the jobs of 
the Community Synchronizer is to en- 
large that area of community thought 
which deals with discriminating analy- 
sis, with study of issues, with the great 
and growing “gray” area wherein real 
progress is made. 

To forge and maintain a pervading 
unity-within-diversity is a highly cre- 
ative task, but no more impossible 
than that of the orchestra conductor 
whose job is to synchronize widely- 
different instruments. 

These may be difficult concepts to 
sell, for they involve understanding 
complex inter-relationships. Yet, that 
is precisely the job for which the 
public relations man, turned com- 
munity synchronizer, is cut out, and 
the task which business and com- 
munity leaders should set before him. 

Through this activity will arise— 
naturally—a new image of business as 
the “combustion chamber” and pri- 
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vate initiative as the “spark plug” of 
economic and social progress. It will 
then be self-evident that if we do not 


overload it with excess burdens, we 
can harness this great power for the 
good of all. @ 
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By Carl E. Lindstrom 


@ The best public relations in the 
world is to take the public completely 
into one’s confidence. Stated in re- 
verse: If in dealing with the public you 
withhold any detail which the people 
have a right to know, you cannot ex- 
pect to win their confidence. 

Let me give you a very recent ex- 
ample in industry. A large concern 
found it necessary to lay off 1500 men 
This was because the company’s prod- 
uct was obsolescent. Because of far- 
sighted management this condition 
had been foreseen and the company 
had diversified its products to the point 
where the original product employed 
only one-third of the hands. Two- 
thirds were engaged upon new prod- 
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ucts. The concern is intent upon fur- 
ther diversification. 

In one of the most candid state- 
ments I have ever seen, the company 
in great detail told the whole story 
and the story was completely ac- 
cepted. The reverse of this procedure 
was another concern which made no 
statement of policy or intent and 
blocked efforts of newspapers to get 
at the facts. In such a situation rumors 
get around very quickly. Among the 
public the estimates of lay-off ran into 
the thousands when as a matter of 
cold fact, it was probably only as 
many hundreds. I don’t have to tell 
you that public confidence in that con- 
cern left something to be desired. 

That was in industry, but we are 
now to look at professional men— 
doctors, scientists, lawyers, the clergy 
perhaps—and we shall not leave out 
journalists, public relations practi- 
tioners and certified public account- 
ants who believe themselves entitled 
to rank with the professions. 


Professional recognition 


We will get just about as much pro- 
fessional recognition as we are willing, 
figuratively, to buy. The coin with 
which we buy is regulation—regula- 
tion by the profession itself or by 
some other agency—the setting up of 
standards and the supervision of them. 

Public accountancy, for instance, 
has very high standards. Its certifica- 
tion means something. Doctors are li- 
censed to practice and also have their 
American Medical Association. In a 
new book called “The Doctor Busi- 
ness,” Richard Carter writes of the 
AMA as “the immensely powerful 


trade association that speaks, without 
effective contradiction, for the medical 
profession as a whole.” The lawyers 
are commissioned by the courts to 
practice and have, besides, their bar 
association and their canons by which 
they regulate their procedures and de- 
portment. So we see that law and 
medicine regulate and are regulated. 

What about the press? We consider 
journalism a profession. We are not 
satisfied that the whole public accords 
us that recognition and perhaps the 
other professions wonder why we are 
not willing to pay that coin referred to 
a moment ago—the coin of regula- 
tion, either by ourselves or some other 
agency, in order to gain that recogni- 
tion. 

Newspapers are so far from regula- 
tion of any kind that they refuse even 
to regulate themselves. This is not 
perversity. It is because they find the 
coin of regulation and licensing too 
dear for one thing and, more impor- 
tantly, they cannot barter what does 
not belong to them. 


Freedom of the press 


The constitutional right to a free 
press does not belong to newspapers; 
it belongs to all of the people. We 
cannot mortgage the people’s consti- 
tutional right. Almost to the point of 
idolatry, journalism cherishes a free 
press. Journalists are afraid that regu- 
lation by any outside agency, such as 
the government, would place the free 
press under the same restraints that 
radio and television now have. The 
Federal Communications Commission 
is the licensing agency. Any agency 
that can license can also withhold li- 
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cense or suspend it. A licensed news- 
paper would not be a free one. 

The public relations problem has 
been faced by the medical profession 
but, until recently, with rather dismal 
results. Contact there has always been 
because every family has with greater 
or less frequency needed to consult a 
doctor. Doctors know how to inspire 
confidence, instill hope and encourage 
recovery. The person to person rela- 
tionship, therefore, has been excellent, 
by and large. “In 1956 the AMA pub- 
lished the result of an elaborate public 
opinion survey which showed that 
people think well of their own physi- 
cians but are grim about the profes- 
sion as a whole,” states Richard Car- 
ter in “The Doctor Business.” 

Doctors have seen the light, per- 
haps not quite spontaneously but 
under the pressure of circumstances. 
There was a day when medical re- 
search was carried on almost entirely 
on funds donated by rich individuals 
in their wills. This kind of money is 
getting scarce. The foundations, it is 
true, are still providing funds but the 
huge legacies which were once quite 
commonplace are not to be had any 
more. In other words, the medical 
researchers have to look to the public 
to provide money in the name of 
progress. So the public is now being 
cultivated by medical science. 


Other professions 


Regarding other professions, if we 
consider servants of the church I think 
we can agree that the clergy, as far as 
public relations goes, has always en- 
joyed the greatest respect. As a mat- 
ter of fact, until recent times, the coin 
of respect was about the only money 
they ever saw the color of. 

I shall not linger over the lawyers 
either, because they generally enjoy 
good public relations. Partly this may 
be attributable to what seems to be an 
Occupational instinct for getting be- 
fore the public politically. Many a 
state legislature is composed princi- 
pally of lawyers; and many city coun- 
cils through the years have been dom- 
inated by lawyers. Congress is full of 
them. And when you get your name 
on the voting machine, if the public 
doesn’t love you, you just don’t win. 
In view of consistent success before 


the electorate, we have to accept law- 
yers’ good public relations as a fact. 

Now we come to a point about 
which there may be some disagree- 
ment, but I want to bring it up. I 
quote from a brochure called “The 
CPA and His Client” which says: 

“Certified public accountants, like 
most other professional people, are 
prevented by their code of ethics from 
actively seeking new clients, but must 
wait to be recommended.” 


Before leaving that sentence I think 
the word “actively” needs to be de- 
fined. The word “passively” doesn’t 
harmonize very well with the verb “to 
seek.” The nearest I can come to un- 
derstand the relationship is that seek- 
ing is wanting but a man mustn’t put 
himself into an attitude of seeming to 
want—just a kind of secret yearning. 

Quoting further from the CPA bro- 
chure: “Most of them agree that com- 

Continued on Page 24 
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munity activity should not be under- 
taken solely for ‘business reasons,’ 
such as meeting prospective clients, 
but they recognize that it helps to be- 
come better known.” 

When I first became a cub reporter, 
I was given, like so many other be- 
ginners back in those days, the obitu- 
ary beat, which meant that I had to 
call in person on all the undertakers. 
On my second time around one of 
them took me aside to explain the 
facts of an undertaker’s life. He said 
—rather patiently I thought — that 
undertakers were forbidden by a code 
of ethics from advertising. Since I was 
not in the advertising department but 
working for the news room, I didn’t 
see what this had to do with me and 
told him so. Well, it was about the 
Smith obituary. I was under the im- 
pression that I was supposed to tell 
who died, if possible what of, and who 
was left behind. He then pointed out 
my dereliction in having left out the 
undertaker’s name. 

That was the first time I learned 
that it is unethical if you pay for ad- 
vertising, but it’s considered all right 
if you get it free. 


Urban decay, suburban living 


As to community activity, far be it 
from me to discourage it. What Amer- 
ican democracy needs desperately is 
more active participation in public af- 
fairs by unselfish men of ability and 
stature. The phenomenon of urban 
decay and flight to the suburbs is 
really no longer a phenomenon be- 


cause it is common to every city in the 
country. Almost every city is despe- 
rately in need of community leader- 
ship. Why? Because many of the men 
whose brains are needed don’t live in 
the city any more. Certainly they can 
participate in suburban affairs but 
those suburbs haven’t got the urban 
problems that the city is fighting. 

By all means let’s have more and 
more community service. But the word 
ethics has two other words which it 
takes by the hand wherever it goes. 
And those words are conscience and 
motivation. Ethics concerns con- 
science; without conscience ethics 
doesn’t exist. And you can’t consult 
your conscience very long without ex- 
amining into motivation. 

So I think it behooves a man to de- 
cide why he is doing this thing before 
he takes on community activities. It 
seems to me that doing-it-to-get- 
clients and doing-it-to-become-better- 
known are one and the same reason. 
Granted, of course, many people in 
the professions have a very genuine 
desire to serve their community well. 

I am quite sure that a larger and 
more appreciative public has need of 
the services of the various professions. 
Members of the general public may 
not be aware of it yet, but that is be- 
cause they don’t know enough about 
some professions and their realm of 
service. When a profession finds a way 
to tell its story I recommend the single 
sentence of my theme: The best pub- 
lic relations in the world is to take the 
public completely into one’s confi- 
dence. @ 


Keep 
Top brass 
Informed 


Give your management all the facts! 
Keeping up-to-date on what’s going 
on is a must in today’s fast-moving 
business scene. Our clipping cover- 
age of over 3500 business, farm and 
consumer magazines, as listed in 
Bacon’s Publicity Checker gives you 
the assurance of a complete clipping 
service. Check into our complete 
service today! 


BACON CAN GIVE YOU CLIPS ON: 
Publicity Subject Research 
¢ Competitive Publicity & Advertising 


for Booklet No. 56 
How Business Uses Clippings” 


BACON'S CLIPPING BUREAU 


» 14 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
WAbash 2-8419 


ON MASS MEDIA... 


“Within the practical limits of journalistic choice, mass media can, to 
some extent, help condition the atmosphere in which events take place, 
leadership arises or trends begin. But no mass medium can, of itself, con- 
trol events or establish leaders or induce trends. 

‘Mass media can, however, do something about the twin negations of 
democracy: indifference and ignorance. Violence is done to the objec- 
tives of a democratic society only when its people do not care or do not 
know what is going on. Mass media can reduce indifference by calling 


attention to consequences. They ca 
job of ascertaining and reporting 
believe in a democracy at all, you 


n reduce ignorance by a conscientious 
the facts. Once this is done, if you 
must have confidence in the will and 


the power of the people to stamp out evil.” 


—D 
Cc 


R. FRANK STANTON, President 
olumbia Broadcasting System 


before the Anti-Defamation League 
Freedom Forum, December 6, New York 
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HAVE A STORY TO TELL...: 


OR SOMETHING TO SELL.. .: 
TO 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
EXECUTIVES? 


Here’s a Sales Tool with 
LIGHT 


COLOR 
DIMENSION 


You are invited to exhibit at the 12th National PRSA Conference to be held 
at the Fontainebleau Hotel, Miami Beach, Florida, November 4, 5, 6, 1959. 


At this Conference your hard-to-see prospects will be right on hand coming 
to you for information. At this Conference many of your customers from all 
parts of the country can look you up. YOU’II save time and you'll save money. 
When you exhibit at this 12th National PRSA Conference, competent buyers 
will welcome a chance to meet and talk with you. 


A limited number of booths are still available, but you are urged to act now 
in order to get choicest locations. For full information, call Gus Lewander, 


Exhibits Manager, at PRSA Headquarters (PLaza 1-1940), or fill out coupon 


Gus Lewander, Exhibits Manager 
PUBLIC RELATIONS SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
375 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send me full information on booths available for the 12th National 


PRSA Conference, Miami Beach, Florida: 


TITLE COMPANY: 
CITY. ZONE STATE 
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NEW IDEAS CAN GET AROUND FAST! 


Next time you’d like to put roller skates under your favorite new idea in public relations, call on us. 


With the Jam Handy Organization you'll find new ideas, specialized skills, and complete facilities to add more force 
to your public relations programs. You call all the signals. We'll help you pinpoint your objectives, dramatize them 
and put them across to the right people fast. 


With famous One-Stop Service, public relations motion pictures, slidefilms and other modern aids are quickly 
and economically produced, all under one roof. For complete information get in touch with . . . 


VAM HANDY 


NOTHING SELLS PRODUCTS AND IDEAS LIKE IDEAS 


MOTION PICTURES e¢ DRAMATIZATIONS e PRESENTATIONS e¢ VISUALIZATIONS ¢ SLIDEFILMS e TRAINING ASSISTANCE 
CALL NEW YORK, JUdson 2-4060 HOLLYWOOD, Hollywood 3-2321 DETROIT, TRinity 5-2450 DAYTON, ENterprise 6289 PITTSBURGH, ZEnith 0143 CHICAGO, STate 2-6757 
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